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TOWARD A FRANCO-GERMAN UNDERSTANDING? 





ei HE Saar agreement signed at Rome on Decem- 

ber 3 by the French and German Ambassadors 
to Italy at the closing session of the Saar Commit- 
tee of the League of Nations’ Council removes one 
of the most potentially dangerous sources of con- 
flict between France and Germany, and should con- 
tribute to general appeasement in Europe. This 
agreement, which answers the principal points pre- 
sented in the French memorandum of August 31 
to the League Council, covers the political and eco- 
nomic problems which will arise should the 
plebiscite of January 13 result in return of the 
Saar toGermany. The Reich undertakes to extend 
to non-voters in the Saar the guarantees it ac- 
corded voters on June 2, when it promised the 
League Council to refrain from political pressure 
and from reprisals or discrimination on political 
grounds—an undertaking which did not prevent 
the Nazis from conducting vigorous propaganda 
in the Saar and using various methods to intimi- 
date the voters. Germany also agrees to grant the 
whole population of the Saar Basin, regardless of 
‘ace, religion or political belief, full guarantees 
against persecution or reprisal of any sort for a 
specified period, believed to be one year. This pro- 
vision, inserted at the demand of France, would 
temporarily protect not only the Jews, but also the 
anti-Nazis who might vote for continuation of the 
League régime. Finally, the Reich undertakes to 
pay the French government 900,000,000 French 
frances for the Saar mines, now owned by France, 
and for French credits in the territory. In order 
to facilitate this payment, which would further 
strain Germany’s financial resources, France 
agrees to accept as part payment 11,000,000 tons 
of coal, which it will extract from the Warndt pit 
under a five-year concession. 

The Saar agreement marks a logical step in the 
policy of M. Laval, French Foreign Minister, who 
desires to reach an understanding with Germany 

on all outstanding issues. In a carefully worded 





speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies on 
November 30, M. Laval agreed with Chancellor 
Hitler that no territorial questions divide France 
and Germany. France, he said, has no other desire 
than to see a free and secret vote assured in the 
Saar, and accepts in advance the result of the 
plebiscite, provided Germany makes no attempt to 
disturb order in the Basin. He reiterated France’s 
determination to assure the independence of 
Austria by an understanding with Italy which 
must not, however, be reached at the expense of 
the Little Entente. With respect to the thorny 
question of German rearmament, he declared that 
the French government has no intention of “in- 
clining before the factual situation” in Germany 
or of avoiding “the obligations which it imposes 
onus.” He called on Chancellor Hitler to translate 
his pacific declarations into action by joining the 
proposed Eastern Locarno pact, and warned him 
that, should Germany refuse to participate in this 
“policy of collaboration,” it will “only aggravate 
its moral responsibility before all nations.” 


M. Laval’s policy of reconciliation, vigorously 
opposed by the Left parties, which favor a Franco- 
Soviet bloc against Germany, is supported by the 
National Union of Veterans and the Federal Union 
of Veterans, having a total membership of 2,000,- 
000. In an interview with Jean Goy, a French 
deputy and a leader of the National Union of Vet- 
erans, Chancellor Hitler urged a union of French 
and German war veterans to prevent another war 
—a scheme first broached last summer by Rudolf 
Hess, Reich Minister without Portfolio, and one 
of Hitler’s closest advisers. This interview, favor- 
ably reported in the French press on November 18, 
was followed on November 30 by the visit to Paris 
of Joachim von Ribbentrop, special foreign emis- 
sary of Chancellor Hitler, who is apparently pre- 
paring the ground for a visit by Rudolf Hess. 
Simultaneously the censored German press adopt- 
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ed a surprisingly mild tone with respect both to 
France and the League of Nations. 

These various developments have given rise to 

reports that Germany is ready to return to the 
League of Nations, provided the great powers 
recognize its claim to rearmament. That Great 
3ritain may consider such a policy was indicated 
by Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the Council, 
in the course of a debate on German armaments in 
the House of Commons on November 28. Reply- 
ing to the alarmist remarks of Winston Churchill 
regarding the scope of German rearmament and 
the lack of British preparedness, Mr. Baldwin ad- 
mitted that the secrecy enshrouding German arma- 
ments is the principal source of European nervous- 
ness, and expressed the hope that the Germans 
may ask themselves whether this nervousness and 
Germany’s isolation in Europe are not too high a 
price to pay for secret rearmament. The British 
would apparently favor legalization of German 
rearmament by a treaty which would establish 
maximum levels, but only on condition that the 
Reich accepts the Eastern Locarno pact and re- 
turns to the League of Nations. 

The decision of France and Great Britain to deal 
with Germany in the open, rather than counteract 
secret German rearmament by secret diplomatic 
and military combinations, offers the only realistic 
approach to a solution of Europe’s problems. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Revolution in Bolivia 

Because of the press censorship imposed at La 
Paz the exact cause of the coup d’état which un- 
seated the government of President Daniel Sala- 
manca in Bolivia and its possible repercussions on 
the Chaco war still appear obscure. On November 
28 Vice-President Luis Tejada Sorzano took con- 
trol of the government and forced the resignation 
of President Salamanca, who was absent from the 
capital on a visit to the Bolivian army headquarters 
at Villa Montes. The following day the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet reported to have the backing 
of military leaders was announced. Dissatisfac- 
tion of the army with the President, whose inter- 
ference with military affairs was blamed for the 
recent heavy Bolivian reverses, seems to have 
given the immediate impulse to the successful 
coup. Growing unrest among the population is 
also believed to have contributed to the overthrow 
of Senor Salamanca who, together with the Min- 
ister of War, Demetrio Canelas, was generally 
regarded as the foremost champion of the Chaco 
war. Early rumors that the army would compel 
immediate overtures for peace appear to have been 
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somewhat premature, however, for no negotiations 
have yet been reported. 

In the Chaco Paraguayan troops are mean- 
while rapidly pushing on toward Villa Montes, 
hoping to take advantage of the internal confusion 
in Bolivia and force a quick termination of the 
war. Capture of the Bolivian headquarters might 
mean a peace dictated by military victory and the 
rejection of the settlement proposed on November 
24 by the League Assembly. The League plan, in- 
cidentally, is still awaiting the endorsement and 
cooperation of the United States. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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